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A Government Appointment. 

We were recently in one of the States of 
this country where rejoicing was manifested 
that one of its citizens had received a high 
diplomatic appointment from the President. 

We were led to reflect on that highest of 
appointments offered to each of us from the 
Throne, and under which we should be serving 
—namely, “God hath appointed us to obtain 
salvation.” This is an appointment for life, 
and to work it out with God working in us is 
a life-work. “ How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation?” It is our one business to 
obtain it, and unto this we have been appointed. 

Whereas we have earned wrath. He “hath 
not ,appointed us to wrath; but to obtain sal- 
vation,” which we have not earned and cannot 
earn. The provided way for obtaining it is 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ,” and its con- 
dition is “repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” who tasted 
the earnings of sin for every man, that being 
reconciled to God by his death we might “ much 
more be saved by his life.” “The wages of sin 
is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Repentance is a sign of that life already 
working in us. Obedience to this witness of 
his Spirit is the one thing that we can do for 
the obtainment of repentance towards God; 
and faithfulness under this same convicting 
power prepares us to receive the faith in the 
Son of God who loved us and gave himself for 
us, that the life which we henceforth live in 
the flesh we may live by the faith of Him; and 
now abiding in Him who hath bought us with 
a price not to be our own, so long as we live as 
his we are progressively “ much more saved by 
his life,” even saved not in sin but from sin by 
Christ in us the hope of glory, as indwelling 
sins are eradicated by the Spirit of Him who 
came to destroy in us the works of the devil. 

Unto the obtainment of this salvation were 




























we appointed. Who will accept the appoint- 
ment? Who will be faithful to it? It is a 
government appointment from the Throne of 
grace, and it means our government by Christ’s 
holy light and Spirit from the first beginnings 
of repentance throughout sanctification in 
glory. In the faithful who so run that they 
may obtain, it is appointed that “of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall 
be no end.” 

But as this appointment to obtain salvation 
is conditioned upon our obedience to the grace 
of God which brings it, so we cannot deny that 
other appointment for those who are diso- 
bedient to the Word. To stumble at the in- 
speaking word is a law of disobedience, and so 
an appointment; and when He says, “ where- 
unto they were appointed,” He does not say 
that they were appointed unto disobedience, 
but unto stumbling and falling in consequence 
of disobedience. “He hath not appointed us 
to wrath,” but it is possible for us to choose 
the course which has that appointed end. “He 
willeth not the death of the sinner, but that 
all should return, repent and live.” Let us 
lift up our heads in hope as sons and daughters 
appointed “to obtain salvation,” and for that 
purpose called unto the fellowship of his Son. 





Our RELATION TO THE CAMPAIGN.—The very 
name of this paper makes it unnecessary to say 
that it stands for Peace and opposed to all car- 
nal wars, fightings,and militarism; also for Tem- 
perance and abstinence from all that can in- 
toxicate. 

But we must leave it to each individual reader 
to decide, and cannot presume to dictate to 
him, which political party best represents his 
own conscience on these important causes, and 
what his individual method of work should be 
under the witness of the Spirit. Doubtless 
every ticket to be voted at the close of the 
present political campaign, has its adherents 
among our subscribers. We cannot consent, 
through any article offered to our columns, to 
be drawn into politics as such, or to appear in 
the role of biasing votes. But since, begin- 
ning with our first editorial sentence ever writ- 
ten, we have announced our concern as princi- 
ples rather than men; so now our contention 
is for principles of righteousness irrespective 
of parties. If war is the issue, they are all in 
principle involved in that. And our religious 


Society having at the outset by every form of 


public protest open to it, done what it could 
to prevent the war, stands now clear of the re- 
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sponsibility; and can only at present, while still 
holding up its standard for Peace on earth, in 
sadness “let the potsherds strive with the pots- 
herds of the earth,” and embroil themselves in 
their forewarned calamity. We see no part to 
take, especially in a non-political sheet, either 
in arraigning or in preferring any of the po- 
litical parties in respect to war and its baneful 
work, where they all embrace war in principle, 
and, once embarking, might have to be swept 
on in its vortex deeper than any President 
could wish. 


kindly prepared for our columns a review which 
began in our last number and is concluded in 
this, entitled “Some Thoughts on ‘ Quaker Gov- 
ernment in Pennsylvania. By Isaac Sharpless.’” 
We feared on seeing it in print that the title 
of the article made it appear that it was written 
by Isaac Sharpless, who is also the author of 
the book reviewed. Readers may now observe 
that the review is signed by its own author, 
Henry N. Hoxie. We are glad of his thoughtful 
testimony to the merit of Isaac Sharpless’s his- 
torical researches, as given to the world in 
these works of permanent value: “A Quaker 


Experiment in Government,” and “The Quakers 
in the Revolution.” 
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Note.—Our friend Henry N. Hoxie having 


Everyday Goodness. 


The stout man had jostled and fought his 
way through the crowd at the entrance to the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and he was scowling fiercely 
as he pushed out a big dent in his hat. Seated 
next to him in the bridge car was a man who 
had an office in the same building. 

The stout man pointed to the battered hat 
and said: “I believe men—and women, too, for 
that matter—are no better than savages. It’s 
everyone for himself. There isn’t a day passes 
but that I see something which convinces me 
civilization is only skin-deep.” 

“T’m afraid you only see one side of it,” re- 
plied his neighbor. “There are lots of good 
things to be seen everyday, too. Now here is 
something that gives me a great deal of hap- 
piness during the year. He pulled a small 
note-book from an inside pocket. Then he 
went on; “I used to feel as you do—that people 
were very selfish, but when I began to study 
them more closely I saw so many pleasant 
things that I got in the habit of making notes 
of them. and so I carry this little book. Here’s 
what I’ve jotted down to-day, for instance: 

“On my way to the bridge this morning my 
hat blew off. I chased it, but before I reached 
it three other men were after it, and one of 
them caught it for me. Now, there was an 
entirely unselfish act on the part of men who 
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city of each province.” Thus it appears that | 


a mere assurance that these people were to be 
granted their liberty would have been sufficient 
to have caused absulute peace throughout the 
islands and further warfare unnecessary. 

This report was sent to the Navy Department 
by Admiral Dewey on Twelfth Month lst, 1898, 
who approved it, and said that it “contains 
the most complete and reliable information ob- 
tainable in regard to the present state of the 
northern part of Luzon Island.” The hostili- 
ties between the Filipinos and Americans 
could have been avoided by acting upon that 
report. 





An Exchange of Coats. 


A correspondent of the Life of Faith relates 
the following interesting incident: 


“The story of a waistcoat in your last num- 
ber reminds me of a similar incident, in which 
I bore a part, thirty yearsago. I was staying 
with a married sister. One morning she asked 
me if I knew of one among those with whom 
I was working who would like a warm great- 
coat, as her husband had had one made, but 
he disliked the’ color, and wished to give it 
away. Reflecting a while—for the coat was 
too good to give to a poor man—I remembered 
a missionary I knew, and said, ‘ Yes, I could 
dispose of it.’ Bringing it she added, ‘And 
here are some new trousers to give with the 
coat.’ When I got home I managed to get the 
parcel taken by a stranger to the missionary. 
He asked, ‘Who sent it?’ The reply was, 
“Most likely there are particulars inside.’ It 
happened that I was prevented from going to 
the evening prayer-meeting. A young lady 
came to inquire the reason of my absence, and 
said, ‘It is a pity you were not there, for you 
would have enjoyed something which took 
place. After the meeting was over Mr. B— 
said: “I should like to tell our friends of the 
goodness of the Lord. [ was visiting a poor 
cabby at the hospital on Saturday who was re- 
covering from x chest attack. He told me he 
intended going out in his cab on Monday, as 
he was well enough. On inquiring if he had 
warm clothing I found his coat was thin. 
When I went home I told my wife about it, 
and said I had a great mind to give him my 
overcoat. She exclaimed against this, re- 
minding me how easily I caught cold. How- 
ever, in the end I prevailed, and this morning 
cabby set off to his work in my old but warm 
and comfortable great-coat. In the course 
of the day my wife heard a knock at the door; 
a girl put a parcel into my wife’s arms, and 
saying there was no answer, went away. When 
we opened the parcel there was a splendid new 
great-coat and another new and useful article 
of clothing!”’ To this day Mr. B—— has no 
idea from whence his new garments came. 
My sister, a worldly lady, was quite overcome 
when I related the result of her kindness.” 

It is true still that “ there is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth.” This is by no means the 
chief reason for communicating of our sub- 
stance to relieve want, but it is well to re- 
member, when prompted to some act of bene- 
ficence and deterred by the thought of our 
own present or possible future need, that it is 
written, “God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and labor of love which ye have 


showed toward his name, in that ye have min- 





istered to the saints and do minister” (Heb. 
vi: 10). 


Some Thoughts on President Sharpless’s Second 


Volume “ The Quakers in the Revolution.” 
(Concluded from page 67) 

First, however, a few words in regard to the 
introductory chapter which should be thor- 
oughly mastered before proceeding further, 
and is a map and a picture in itself. Within 
about forty pages, and at a bound, the reader 
is placed in the commonwealth of William 
Penn,—in the heart of its busy movement, and 
in the atmosphere and trend of. the one hundred 
years under consideration. 

Another world it is from ours, — another 
day,—with other work to do and men to do it; 


an age long gone as it would seem with pic- 


turesque customs and conceptions; with ways 
and habits of thought now indeed changed; the 
echo somewhat of a medieval church bell in 
the distance, but a time of heroic personalities 
stalking with veritable majesty through these 


pages, and a robust religious loyalty which we 


may all envyy—a note, too, on most of the im- 


portant questions of life even yet resounding 
among men. 


This chapter is vivid in its geographical dis- 
tribution of the element making up its popu- 
lation. Three counties especially are here 
Bucks, Philadelphia and Chester, the original 


and oldest in the colony, with adjacent territory 
stretching westerly and northerly from the 


Delaware out and beyond. Here and there we 
find the Friends in their comfortable avocations 
and on their farms with constantly growing ac- 
cretions of Presbyterians proper and their co- 
religionists from the Church of England. The 
scene has been painted by various local histo- 
rians, by some poets and occasional story-tell- 
ers not unpleasantly. 

Flanking them westward from the Schuylkill 
are the partially concentric layers of people 
recruited from Europe; the Welsh not far from 
thecity; Germans from the Rhine and Palatinate; 
Mennonnites —Moravians, Dunkards, and @ long 
step further North and West, Presbyterians of 
a second type, “ proselytes of the gate” as it 
were, from the north of Ireland,—rabidly ag- 
gressive, chronic in turmoil, and initiating a 
policy at once destructive ab initio of the old 
charter of William Penn. We thus in the early 
half of the eighteenth century have the motley 
elements of attraction and repulsion, the mo- 
saic population of the colony. The picture, 
however, is brilliant with color because of these 
race differences, and the imagination readily re- 
produces the old-time primitive settlements, 
Penn’s Manor, Chester, Germantown, Paxton, 
Bethlehem, Lancaster, etc., around which sub- 
sequent events of historic importance cluster. 

President Sharpless estimates the maximum 
number of Friends at any time in the colony as 
forty thousand, and the maximum year as 1760. 
With the elements already mentioned, political 
parties quickly crystallize for legislation, and 
although crippled by the events of 1756, we 
have our author’s statement that that of the 
Friends with which as a rule, the Germans 
usually were in accord, had undoubted ascend- 
ancy from 1681 to 1776, and then forever dis- 
appeared. 

Throughout the book, too, as would be ex- 


pected, we have the succession of governors 
of the Province, Thomas, Richard, and John 





Penn, and the prominent individuals more or 
less associated with them; the Logans and Pem- 
bertons, Norris and Deny and the Hamiltons. 
Two beautiful portraits are also presented, one 
of Thomas Penn and that of John Dickinson. 
Public questions affecting the progress and 
policy of the country during these years—con- 
trol of the public expenses, agitations against 
the Penns as proprietors, taxation of their es- 
tates, the Indians and the defence of the fron- 
tiers, of course, come to the front with conse- 
quent internal discord. We have the picture 
of Benjamin Franklin flitting alternately from 
America to England in diplomatic venture; that, 
too, of Dr. John Fothergill not infrequently in 
close touch with the English Government on 
the affairs of American Friends, a man evi- 
dently of large and statesmanlike mould, whose 
correspondence here appears, we believe, for 
the first time. Here, too, never before seen 
in print, we have the deliberate and stately pa- 
pers of our own Meeting for Sufferings cover- 
ing a multitude of subjects throughout the 
book, the beautiful sympathy also and advice 
of the English Friends with their brethren here 
in their trials of colonization and war as the 
crisis comes on, while behind them ever, but 
somewhat to the North, as a sombre back- 
ground, loomsthedark struggle so nobly painted 
in recent years by Parkman—between France 
and England for the mastery of the continent 
—looms again, still darker and with disruption 
and suffering especially for Friends, the grow- 
ing shadow of the Revolution. 

From these facts, and such as this volume 
additionally gives us, we have in the experiment 
of William Penn here recorded, an imperfectly 
human no doubt, but sincerely noble attempt 
to realize on earth a more perfect society or 
state than any as yet attained. It went beyond 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore and Plato’s 
ideal Republic, because in a very real way it 
actually existed while their’s did not. 

We think that from its history certain very 
notable impressions or influences occur timely 
for Friends at the present day, and especially 
important for us all to remember. We sum- 
marize but two of the many easily noticeable. 

The first one is the Quaker idea of the State 
—what was it, or is it, rather? Of course, 
this idea is stated with greater fulness in the 
earlier volume than in this, but it here pervades 
every page by implication. Evidently Penn’s 
ideal was so radical and far in advance of his 
own and the present time that it disappeared 
in the long train of light it cast before it. 
And yet, as an object-lesson, as something ten- 
tative however premature, what worthier model 
can become the subject matter of investigation 
in our schools and colleges, or in popular thought 
for guidance along great and general lines of 
practical politics to-day, than this same Quaker 
ideal of William Penn? Many of the old eco- 
nomic problems, and the spirit of all of them,— 
rights, taxes, franchises, protection to life and 
property, distribution of commodities, immigra- 
tion, finance and general legislation here occur 
as they always occur, and are squared to the 
Christian standard, a realization however par- 
tial, of a divine society on the earth ;—the king- 
dom tentatively which the Master promised 
withal to give to his disciples. 

Again, no greater lesson, we think, is taught 
in this book to our own membership and the 
Christian world at large than that the life of 
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visible to others, like as Saul the persecutor, 
became Paul the meek, would they be wise men 
to neglect such a means, so freely bestowed on 
man, so easy of access through faith, so power- 
ful to save from evil, so life-giving in its effects, 
so full of God’s promises to all who receive and 
obey? I am sure the witness for truth in every 
heart, to whom God has given reason, and who 
meditates thereon, must answer, “ No! theirs 
would be the height of folly.” 

This Divine grace is more. It is the Angel 
of God’s presence, to lead men through the 
trials and temptations of life, to give him the 
knowledge of God’s will, to give him power to 
do this will and to overcome sin. 

It is God’s light tomake plain the way wherein 
man should walk to please him, and like the 
God-sent star which led the wise men of the 
East to Jesus the Saviour, so it leads to God 
from whom itcomes. As obeyed it purifies the 
soul from the pollutions of sin, and God is said 
to dwell in it; and as man comes to walk in this 
light, he is brought by it into communion with 
God, such as Adam, ere he fell through sin, en- 
joyed. 

Christ Jesus is full of grace, Christ, the 
Word, is near; this word of grace, coming in 
the name and power of Jesus, God’s free gift 
to every man is able to save, able to give an 
inheritance in God’s kingdom. All who truly 
seek, do find Him, and he who finds, finds life. 

O reader, are these things true? I know 
they are, and thou wilt, too, if thou comest to 
that grace of God in thee, for “He hath ap- 
peared to every man;” it is He who reproveth 
the sin and evil in thy heart that alone hideth 
God’s face from thee; obey this grace, this 
angel of mercy, forsake the evil, do the good 
He teaches thee. 

The fulness of God’s law is to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and to love our fel- 
low man. This is what He teaches, and He 
gives power to fulfill this law, and thus keep- 
ing God’s command, come to be called like 
Abraham, “ the friend of God.” 


blessing, not only to the Doukhobors, but to 
everybody. Crops of all kinds are turning out 
well. I visited most of their gardens and saw 
beautiful, solid heads of cabbage, as large as 
they ever are, as a rule; also some cauliflower 
and very fine celery, very large white turnips, 
winter radishes, carrots, and very fine onions. 
Their crops everywhere are good; so much bet- 
ter than they expected, that smiling faces and 
thankful hearts are their portion. 

Frederick Leonhardt, our interpreter, told 
me this morning that when we left Yorkton, 
ten days ago, his potatoes were so small, not 
as large as a hen’s egg. Having been frozen 
down twice, he thought they were no good, 
and that he would have to buy; but, to his as- 
tonishment, this morning, he found the plants 
in full bloom, and the potatoes the size of a 
common tea cup. They were certainly fine 
ones, and, he says, now he will have plenty. 
He says he is always astonished how fast things 
grow here. They had very fine cucumbers; 
they gave us some to have on the road, as we 
mostly care for ourselves by taking our own 
provisions, but we fell short this time, and won- 
dered what we were going to do for supper; 
when a Doukhobor woman came running after 
us with large radishes, turnips, some carrots 
and onions. In the course of the afternoon our 
driver shot three prairie chickens, and when 
we reached our destination for the night, my 
cousin and the driver prepared the chickens, 
and had a fire out of doors, and cooked them 
and the vegetables in a stew, (as they had but 
one kettle to cook in), and with a cup of tea 
and Doukhobor bread we were greatly re- 
freshed. While the chickens were cooking for 
our evening meal, our driver and interpreter 
went away and shot three more, so that we 
have lived on very fine prairie chickens, either 
fried or stewed. We can truly say we have 
lacked nothing, either temporally or spiritually. 
We held a meeting that evening, to the relief 
of my own mind, and to their comfort and en- 
couragement; for it did seem as though the 
windows of heaven were opened and spiritual 
blessings poured out on us, from place to place. 

If thou could let Joseph S. Elkinton know 
what a great change has taken place in all the 
different crops of grain as well as vegetables, 
I am sure he would be greatly comforted. For 
of a truth we can, like Joshua of old, bring 
back a good report of the land; the people are 
greatly encouraged. 













































W. W. Bz 








Doukhobor Notes. 


The information contained in the following 
extracts from a letter of Eliza H. Varney, is 
perhaps the most encouraging that has come 
to us since the Exiles have been in their Cana- 
dian homes. 

We do not know over how wide a district 
her ten days’ drive extended, but, as she makes 
no exception for any village which came under 
her observation, we can but hope, that the 
favorable condition of the harvests she de- 
scribes, may apply to every settlement. The 
careful selection of garden seeds made by 
Wm. B. Harvey, after correspondence with 
Prof. Saunders of the Experimental Farm, 
seems to promise success. It may be remem- 
bered that about four hundred dollars were 
expended for these seeds, grown in Canada, 
and that explicit directions were printed, in 
the Russian language, for the preparation of 
the ground and spacing of the rows, depth 
of soil, etc. 

YorKTON, Assiniboia, Ninth Month 6th, 1900. 

My DEAR FRIEND:— We reached Yorkton 
last evening after a ten days’ trip among the 
Doukhobor Colonies. While we found the trails 
in a much worse condition than last year, the 
heavy rains of.last month have been a great 



















AN ESTIMATE OF WHITTIER.—Whittier be- 
longs with those few who arise in all parts of 
the Christian world and out of the bosom of 
all sects, who are lovers of the spirit. They 
illustrate the purest teachings of Christ, they 
express the simplest aspirations of man; and 
this is their religious life. Wherever 
Whittier touches upon the problems of the 
spiritual life he evinces the qualities of a great 
and liberal nature; indeed, the traits which are 
most deeply impressed upon us, in his charac- 
ter, are those which are seen most clearly in 
his religious verse. In the crush for 
wealth and notoriety, men have been pleased 
to remember him, the plain citizen, uncheap- 
ened by riches and unsolicitous for fame, end- 
ing his life with the same habits with which 
he began it, in the same spirit in which he led 
it, without any compromise with the world.— 
George E. Woodberry. 























The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Mar- 
riage State. 
(AN ALLEGORY.) 

I fancied myself travelling in the eastern 
parts of the world; and, at last, coming to the 
city of Old Babylon, where 1 was much amused 
in viewing the curiosities of the place, the 
tower, the wall, the gates, the streets, the 
palace, the river, the images in the plain of 
Dura, &c. I observed the city, and it appeared 
in different views. In one part, the people 
were entirely taken up in revellings, feastings, 
diversions, splendid appearances, enjoying 
themselves. In the other part they were more 
reserved, and were much taken up in a demure 

‘dress and behaviour; in the decency of their 
houses and streets, and in the regularity of 
their towers, fortifications, etc. But, without 
any appearance of dangers, alarms, or moles- 
tations, they seemed all entirely at ease. 

When I had almost satiated myself with 
gazing at the particular shows, I thought to 
take a prospect of the whole city together. So 
I walked to a rising ground belonging to it, 
but a little retired from the crowd; where 
I saw a booth, which I took to be built on pur- 
pose for the convenience of taking prospects, 
and I went directly to it; at the door I saw an 
old man, of whom I enquired if he had a pros- 
pect glass, whereby I might be favored with a 
full view of that royal city, which | supposed 
to be the metropolis of the world. He told me 
if I pleased to take a deliberate observation, I 
might perhaps have different apprehensions of 
that splendid city, from those I had at present. 
For he assured me it was so full of intestine 
perplexity, caused by envy, malice, excess and 
corruption, that the inhabitants had no real 
satisfaction in themselves; and it was only by 
those extravagances and amusements which I 
had seen, they kept themselves from perpetual 
distraction. 

He then brought out his prospect glass, and 
told me if I pleased he would show me the 
situation of the place, whereby I might be con- 
vinced that its condition was not so happy, nor 
its glory so majestic as I imagined. So I took 
a distinct view on the south side; and the foun- 
dation of the place appeared to be built upon 
nothing but bogs and quicksands, which could 
not possibly sustain the buildings; but ere long 
they must inevitably sink. 

I again took a view on the north side; and 
I found the foundation was all bituminous and 
sulphureous matter, interspersed with subter- 
raneous fire, which appeared ready in a moment 
to burst forth into flames. 

He then bade me look to the east, and I saw 
a very formidable army approaching the city, 
with full power and commission to destroy it; 
and they spread themselves around with fury, 
like the roaring of the sea. And there was 
trembling upon all the hills, the rivers, the 
trees, and the fields round about; but all the 
inhabitants of the city continued in a stupe- 
faction. 

When | had beheld and deliberated on these 
things, it filled me with such astonishment as 
almost caused my bowels to turn within me. 
Such was my disappointment, and the horror 
that seized me, that I thought I was neither 
able to bear the sight, nor fly from it, nor 
stand my ground. And I asked the old man if 
I might lodge all night in that booth. But he 
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told me it was not a place for lodging, nor 
would any person in his right mind think it safe 
to sleep so near the city; but if I pleased, I 
might come in and rest myself a little. 

And when I entered, I found four young men 
very carefully perusing a map, seeming to make 
very particular remarks and diligent observa- 
tions, and would sometimes earnestly enquire 
the old man’s judgment, to inform them of the 
meaning of some things. Whereupon I en- 
quired what piece it was that so much attracted 
their attention. They told me it was the map 
of Babylon and Canaan, with all the roads be- 
tween the two places. And they having had 
a full prospect of the same things which I had 
just now beheld; and being determined to 
leave their native country, and travel to the 
latter place, was the reason of their present 
enquiries. And the old man being a native of 
Canaan, and acquainted with both countries, as 
well as the roads from one to the other, they 
frequently applied to him for instruction in 
things difficult. 

These four young men appeared so like each 
other in their apparel, their speech, and be- 
haviour, as well as some of their features, 
that I verily took them all to have been own 
brothers; and knew not anything to the con- 
trary, until I became acquainted with a cer- 
tain person who had some knowledge of the 
places where they were born, and of the reg- 
ister books. He informed me that two of them 
were sons of the bond-woman, but the other 
two were sons of the free-woman. 

So I observed them, and they all made 
preparation with seeming vigorous resolution 
for their proposed journey. And amongst other 
consultations with the old man, their instructor, 
they earnestly craved his advice, whether it 
were expedient for each of them to take along 
with him a female companion? Which he very 
carefully encouraged them to do, provided 
they were such as were disposed to go the 
same way, and had their hearts engaged to 
seek the same country along with them. But 
otherwise he admonished them, by all means, 
to avoid such companions as had no knowledge 
of, nor delight in, the way they designed to 
travel. 

He pointed out to them many difficulties in 
the way where the company of strangers would 
be of very dangerous consequence; told them 
the need they would find of strengthening and 
encouraging in the way, rather than hindering 
and discouraging, and reasoned much upon the 
evil that would attend, in many respects, such 
companions as took no delight in the way; and 
compared it with the advantages they might 
expect in the company of such as took pleas- 
ure, and would endeavor to animate them 
therein. He further informed them what bad 
effects, in many instances, travellers, who had 
formerly gone that way, had found from disa- 
greeable companions; and that, to prevent the 
like inconveniences, the king of the country 
had made a law that none of his subjects 
should join with strangers to be companions in 
that journey. And therefore he earnestly cau- 
tioned, whatever they did, to be exceeding care- 
ful in their choice. 

I waited to see what influence this advice 
would have upon the minds of these young 
men. But I observed that, at the first, none 
of them seemed to relish his counsel; for they 
had all either contracted some acquaintance 
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with, or placed their fancy upon maids who 
were natives of Babylon, to whom their hearts 
were very inclinable. But the more they ap- 
peared engaged in their affections, the more 
their instructor insisted on the dangers and 
pernicious consequences which were most cer- 
tain to attend their having such companions. 
And withal told them the king had appointed 
one to attend them in their journey, whose 
name was Self Denial, without whose company 
it would be impossible ever to reach the bor- 
ders of Canaan. And that to choose a stranger 
for a companion, would be such an insult.to 
him, at the first. setting out, as might cause 
misunderstanding all the way. 

For his part, he told them, that to pretend 
to travel to Canaan, and to choose a Babylonian 
for a companion, was such a contradiction, 
that he could not but very much doubt the 
sincerity of their hearts. For if it was possi- 
ble for a sincere traveller to choose such a 
companion (as he would not be too bold in his 
assertions), yet he was very certain it could 
not be, so long as they continued in the right 
use of their reason. And he must discharge 
his conscience in giving them timely admoni- 
tion, etc. 

I observed the event of these consultations; 
and I found the eldest son of the bond-woman 
could not be moved by all these arguments; 
but resolutely chose one who was an utter 
stranger to the paths, nor had any delight or 
desire thereto. And when he had covenanted 
with her, she proved so averse to going along 
with him, and so reluctant to his pursuing his 
intended journey, that she prevailed upon him 
to desist from his purpose. So he settled with 
her in Babylon; and they were both there when 
the city was destroyed, and perished together 
in the ruins. 

But the younger brother, son of the bond- 
woman, paid a little more regard to the coun- 
sel given him, and seemed more heedful in his 
choice; and in a slight manner sought to get a 
companion that would be willing to go along 
with him. So at last he met with one who ap- 
peared compliant to his desire, though she had 
no knowledge of the way, nor any desire to it, 
only it seemed a matter indifferent: and there- 
fore as he was inclined to undertake the jour- 
ney, she would condescend to compliment him 
with her company. This pleased the young 
man very well, as he thought he should both 
gratify himself in the choice of a companion, 
and also act conformably to his directions. But 
he did not consider, that while her mind was 
possessed with such indifference, her company 
must needs be very unprofitable: however, they 
joined hands. And she, as good as her word, 
complimented him with her company; and they 
set out both together, as if they would pro- 
ceed on the journey. But her indifferent mind 
soon prevailed so as to cool his warm affec- 
tions, and caused their advances to be very 
slow. They would frequently sit down in the 
shade, and sometimes divert themselves with 
trifles, and often turn aside out of the way, 
which made their progress very slow. And 
this manner of loitering prevailed more and 
more, until at last they came to a low valley 
by the brink of the river Euphrates, where they 
turned aside and fell asleep: and while they 
slept, there arose a swell in the river, and the 
flood swept them both away. 

As for the younger son of the free-woman, 
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when he had heard the admonitions, they made 
some deep impressions on his mind, and filled 
him with some awful apprehensions. For he 
was convinced of the pernicious consequences 
which would attend such company, and ap- 
peared very solicitous to avoid them. But 
how it was, I have now forgotten, whether 
before these considerations he had contracted 
a correspondence, and had not resolution to 
deny himself; or whether afterwards by alli- 
ance, and giving latitude to his fancy, he for- 
got himself: some way or other, however, he 
proved to be entangled with a daughter of the 
Chaldees; which, between the instructions he 
had received, and his own unguarded affec- 
tions, caused some strugglings in his mind. 
For though the person was of a complacent 
disposition, and did not seem at all reluctant 
to the things he had in view; yet he plainly 
perceived she had no real taste to them, and 
that her innate disposition was more to Baby- 
lon than Canaan. She had never been con- 
vinced of the misery and ruin approaching her 
native country; nor had she ever been ac- 
quainted with the pleasures and delights of 
that land which he was seeking after; nor had 
she any desire to the way. 

But his strong inclination stimulated him to 
reason upon everything in the most advan- 
tageous and promising light; and to put the 
most favorable construction upon every cir- 
cumstance, as thus; “That her complacency 
was such that she would not be any hindrance 
by molestation to him. That by his example, 
he might engage her mind to that which she 
had no inclination to at present. That those 
engagements which he should enter into with 
her were of another nature; and might be per- 
formed without interfering immediately with 
the concerns of his journey. That it was very 
hard to be prohibited from the society of one 
who in all respects appeared so desirable, and 
that probably he might never find a companion 
complete in every point,” etc. ” 

In short the young man persisted in these 
kinds of reasoning, until he had almost stupi- 
fied his senses. But still could not free him- 
self from convincing and dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the evil of taking so indirect a step, 
and the inconveniences which were certain to 
attend it. Until at length a resolute passion 
prevailed so far that his eyes were darkened, 
and he scarce perceived the day from the 
night. And during this obstruction of his 
senses, he went one evening, after both sun 
and moon were gone down, and joined hands 
with this Babylonian. 

But when the sun arose in the morning, and 
he was a little come to himself, he then be- 
came sensible of the rashness of his adventure, 
but it was too late to recall it. He was now 
aware into what snares he had brought him- 
self; in what difficulties he was involved; and 
what inconveniences must attend his journey; 
and that now he had no way left, but to make 
the best he could of the matter; and to grapple 
with it as well as it should please God to 
enable him. 

So, after some anxious thoughts and bitter 
reflections, he endeavored to smooth his grief 
as well as he could, and betook himself to his 
journey; exerting his utmost skill and power 
to take his companion along with him. But 
alas, when he attempted to lead her into the 
way, he found she had no feet; she could not 
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and a heavy burden she proved. 

So I observed some of his travel. And when 
he met with dangers, distresses, or disappoint- 
ments, he would begin to express his grief, 
and to unbosom his mind to his companion; 
but she had no ears, no understanding, no heart 
to sympathize with him, nor was she capable 
of being made to know the nature of his com- 
plaints. If he was beset with robbers, wild 
beasts, serpents, or any annoyance, he would 
sometimes make his complaint to her, but she 
could neither assist nor comfort him. If he 
wanted direction in any part of his way, she 
could not give him any counsel. If he was 
sick, or wounded, and wanted cordials or oil 
for his wounds, she had no hands to administer 


‘any relief. 


And as she never was capable of yielding 
him any succor, or comfort in his sufferings, 
neither was she ever capable of partaking of 
any of his enjoyments. If he met with any 
gardens of spices, or refreshing springs by the 
way, he would invite her to eat or drink with 
him; but she had no taste. If he found sweet 
flowers he would pluck and give them to her; 
but she had no smell, nor could have any de- 
light in them. If he had any delightful pros- 
pects by the way, he would endeavor to show 
them to his companion; but she had no eyes. 
If he met with any fellow-travellers by the 
way, he would invite her to enjoy their com- 
pany, but she was never sociable with himself 
or any other person who spoke the language 
of Canaan, for it was a language she could 
not learn. Thus, whatever grief befell him, or 
whatever enjoyments he was favored with in 
all his journey, he never found any sympathy 
or congratulation from her, nor was she of the 
least use to him all the way, nor were her af- 
fections ever moved, any otherwise, than, some- 
times to suppose, and sometimes to show a dis- 
gust or disturbance of mind. 

But as she had no life, capacity, sense, nor 
activity in the chosen path, she had so much 
the more vivacity in things pertaining to her 
own element. So that when she could draw 
him aside out of the way, she would discover 
such a sprightliness in all her senses, be so 
pleasant and diverting, and all parts of her 
conversation so engaging, that it often pre- 
vailed upon him to turn aside with her, and 
proved a very great hindrance to him in his 
journey. For though it was not in his power 
to find anything in his way that would divert 
or influence her mind, yet she frequently found 
out something in her own path which did di- 
vert and sensibly draw away his heart, by which 
he was many times entangled and laden with 
thick clay. 


(To be continued.) 





SEEK THE BEAUTIFUL AT HOME.—A man 
once resolved to seek and find the beautiful. 
He thought of the mountains of Switzerland, 
and the beautiful plains of Italy, and the 
forests of America, and other wonders of the 
world; but before his plans were settled a 
voice seemed to say to him, “ Begin at home.” 
Yes, the beautiful is always with us. You can 
make the place where God has put you beauti- 
ful. If it be but an attic in a poor house, or 
a fireside, or a bench in a workshop, or a seat 
in school, or a place in your mother’s heart— 
make it beautiful. And the sadder and the 


move a step further than he must carry her | darker the place is, be the more eager to make 
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it beautiful. Love which loves others unsel- 
fishly is the great beautifier.— Selected. 


For the Sake of Honor. 


John Randall stood for a moment looking 
over the pasture bars, looking in the direction 
of the hills that rose between him and the Del- 
aware. 

It was in the troublous times of the War of 
Independence, and John and his mother and sis- 
ter Betty remained on the little New Jersey 
farm. The boys and girls who have studied 
history know that New Jersey was marched 
across more than any other State. John had 
seen the flying patriots hurrying along the high- 
way more than once; and, too, he had seen the 
triumphant red-coats marching by. 

It had not been an easy matter to make the 
family living during this time; and John, as the 
head of the family in his father’s absence, felt 
the full responsibility of this. They gave freely 
from their stores for the patriots, and fre- 
quently what remained was taken by the red- 
coats without even so much asa “ Thank you!” 

John had kept one precious treasure through 
it all—his horse Beauty. If ever any horse de- 
served the name of Beauty, it was John’s. Her 
black coat was carefully cared for, as if she 
had belonged to a king. She loved her master, 
and followed him about as a petted dog would. 
You may wonder how she escaped being cap- 
tured by the red-coats. Well, there was a 
little hollow down in the woodland, where John 
concealed her at the first alarm. The soldiers 
were always in a hurry, and took anything they 
saw; but so far they had never Searched nor 
asked questions. 

“ Mother,” said John one day, “if the sol- 
diers ever ask if I have a horse, it would be all 
right to say no, would it not? I couldn’t let 
Beauty go. She is used to being petted so; 
and the soldiers would be cruel to her, I’m 
afraid.” 

“My son, I know that many people call it 
right and lawful to tell a falsehood to those 
thieving soldiers. But, John, your father would 
scorn to tell a lie to save his life; and I think 
he would like to know that his son loved truth 
above all else. However, use your own judg- 
ment, my son. It would indeed be a sore trial 
to lose Beauty, and I pray the good God not to 
put you to the test.” 

John thought for a moment, and then said: 
“Tf they ask me I will tell the truth, because 
of my father and because it is right. But, 
nevertheless, I shall hide Beauty; so that they 
shall not find her unless they search long and 
well.” 

On this morning, as he stood looking toward 
the hills, he caught sight of a gleam of red 
passing through one of the defiles. He ran to 
the house as fast as he could. 

“The red-coats, mother!” heshouted. Then 
he turned to the pasture bars adjoining the 
yard, and called: “Come, Beauty! Come, 
Beauty!” Beauty came out of a clump of 
bushes, and raced across the pasture. She 
came up to her master, with arched neck and 
dainty, prancing steps, expecting a frolic, no 
doubt. 

“No time to play to-day, my beauty,” said 
John, scrambling on her back. “ Now away 
with you to the hollow!” 

Beauty had never known the touch of a whip, 
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and she scampered away down the lane at John’s 
command. 

When the soldiers rode up, they went straight 
to the barn. There were no horses there. 
They had been taken away long before. One 
of the men came to the door where John was 
standing. 

“Boy, is there a horse any place about?” 

John’s heart was as heavy as lead at this 
question. He heard Betty give a sob in the 
kitchen back of him, for Betty loved Beauty 
as John did. 

“Yes, sir,” said John, bravely, at last. 

“ Oh, there is, is there?” said the soldier, 
surveying him with an incredulousair. “ Per- 
haps you will tell us where it is, or even get it 
for us.’ 

“No, sir, I will not,” said John. 

His mother held her breath for fear at the 
boldness of the answer, but the soldier turned 
away, laughing as if it were a huge joke. 

“ Major,” he said, turning to the commanding 
officer, “will you send a couple of men to 
search the place, and bring that mythical horse 
out to the light of day?” 

“ Nonsense, lieutenant!” came the gruff an- 
swer. “We have no time to waste. There 
are no horses here, for they would not have 
had time to conceal them since we came in 
sight.” 

How glad was John that he had seen that 
little gleam of red through the defile of the 
hills. 

“As for that boy’s story,” the commander 
went on, “ nothing would please him better than 
to have usspend our time on a wild-goose chase 
until the Yankees come up. Do you suppose 
he would have told us if he really had a horse? 
Let us ride on.” 

He turned to the soldiers, and shouted, “‘ Fall 
in!” and, in a few minutes, the men were out 
of sight. 

John stood in the doorway, dazed with sur- 
prise, while Betty danced around him, fairly 
shrieking with joy. 

“Oh, they didn’t take Beauty! They didn’t 
believe you, John, because you told the truth!” 

Betty entreated John to go at once and bring 
her pet up, but John said no, for more soldiers 
might be following that first battalion. So 
Betty put on her bonnet, and took a piece of 
bread, and went to visit beauty in her exile. 

More soldiers did follow that day, and, after 
a time, the patriots rode by. Then the tumult 
ceased, and Beauty was brought back to her 
own pasture and her bed in the barn. 

“Are you sorry for telling the truth?” said 
Mother Randall. 

“No, indeed, mother!” cried John. “I sup- 
pose, even if Beauty had been taken, I would 
be comforted, because I did right, but she 
wasn’t taken, and it seems too good to be true.” 

It was not very long after that that the horse- 
menrode through, crying, “‘ Cornwallis is taken!” 
and so the soldiers ceased to march, and Beauty 
lived in safety and peace to the end of her days. 
—Christian Standard. 





A SKEPTIC on one occasion said to a young 
Quaker Christian: ““ My young friend, it is all 
moonshine.” “I thank thee for the compli- 
ment,” said the young man; “that is just it 
exactly; the moon borrows its light from the 
sun, and we borrow our light from Christ.— 
Exchange. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTED StaTEs—The loss of life in Galveston in con- 
sequence of the great storm is estimated at from five thou- 
sand to eight thousand. Shortly after the waters subsided 
a dispatch says: The city presents the appearance of wide- 
spread wreck and ruin. Little has been done to clear the 
streets of the terrible tangle of wires and the masses of 
wreck, mortar, slate, stone and glass that bestrew them. 
} Many of the sidewalks are impassable. Some of them are 

i littered with debris. Very few, if any, buildings escaped 
i injury. Reports from various points along the Gulf coast 
indicate that there has been great property damage done 
for several hundred miles. 

The Governor of Texas has placed Galveston city and 
island under martial law. Appeals for help have been gen- 
erously responded to, and a dispatch of the 14th says: Sup- 
plies for the relisf of Galveston’s sufferers are coming in 
from every quarter as rapidly as the limited means of 
transportation will admit. 

The storm, after leaving Texas, passed north and north- 
eastward, and telegraphic reports have told of great dam- 
age done throughout its course in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

A dispatch from Chicago of the 11th says, that the 
storm reached there on that day attended by a wind with 
a velocity of seventy-two miles an hour, doing much dam- 
age to property and raising tremendous waves on the lake. 
Accounts from Newfoundland mention that widespread 
destruction has followed its course in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and its shores, and to vessels upon the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

A strike of coal miners in the anthracite coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, ordered by a central organization meet- 
ing recently held in Indianapolis, has taken place. The 
number of men affected is upwards of one hundred and 
forty thousand. These men include Americans, Austrians, 
English, Germans, Hungarians, Irish, Italians, Polish, Rus- 
sians, Scotch, Swedes, Slavish, Welsh and Greeks. In a 
number of mines a considerable portion of the men are 
opposed to striking. Business men in some towns are 
canceling orders for goods, and some merchants who can- 
not afford to give credit to strikers announce that they 
will close their stores. The strike has already been fol- 
lowed by an advance in the price of coal. 

Acting Secretary of State Hill announces that the French 
Government has expressed its deep sympathy on account 
of the great calamity caused by floods in Texas, and that 
the appreciation of this Government of the kind sentiments 
expressed by the Government of France has been commu- 
nicated to it. Similar sentiments have been expressed 
by the Emperor of Germany, and have been responded to 
by the President. 

A dispatch of the 13th from Washington says: “ Chi- 
nese Minister Wu took to the State Department this morn- 
ing a dispatch from Li Hung Chang, pledging his earnest 
efforts to restore order in China and protect Americans 
from slaughter and loss of property. It is no secret that 
the President is very anxious to secure the withdrawal of 
the United States troops at the earliest possible time.” 

The population of Reading, Pa., is 78,961, an increase 
of 20,300 in ten years. 

The population of the city of Harrisburg, Pa., as offi- 
cially announced, is: In 1900, 50,167; in 1890, 39,385. 

The population of the city of Camden, N. J., is: In 1900, 
75,935; in 1890, 58,313. The census returns thus far an- 
nounced show that the movement of the population from 
the farms to the cities and towns is increasing. In many 
of the purely agricultural townships the census returns 
revealed a decided falling off of population since 1890. 
The counties as a whole may show an increase, but the 
gain for the most part has ‘taken place in the cities and 
boroughs within their borders. 

In 1898 the regular army of the United States consisted 
of 25,000 men. It now consists of 65,000, and there are 
35,000 volunteers besides, making 100,000 in all. The 
army used to cost about $23,000,000 a year. It is now 
costing $135,000,000. 

The New York State Federation of Working Men, at 
Utica, adopted resolutions protesting against “ large stand- 
ing armies as being a menace to the liberties of organized 
wage-earners and a heavy burden upon them.” 

The forthcoming report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics for 1899 will contain some remarkable figures. 
Last year there were 16,437 more persons employed than 
during the year previous in the first series of industries 
covered by this report. The average yearly earnings of 
the 154,422 persons employed in the various industries 
presented in this series, skilled and unskilled, men, women 
and children, was $506.27, as against $454.52 for the 

137,985 persons employed by the same establishments the 
year previous. The report shows the advance in wages 
for each industry by a comparative table, the percentage 
of increase being from five to thirty per cent. 
A compilation of returns to the State Bureau of Indus- 
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trial Statistics shows that in 1899 Pennsylvania produced 
6,542,998 gross tons of pig iron, the value of which was 
nearly $100,000,000, and 6,446,159 gross tons of steel, 
or over sixty per cent. of the production of the United 
States. 

The importations of rubber have doubled within the last 
few years, and now amount to $30,000,000 annually. 

There were 420 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 50 more than the previous 
week and 56 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 229 were males and 191 females: 44 died 
of consumption; 28 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 16 of cancer ; 15 of diphtheria and 
8 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, new, 1044 to 1054; 3’s, reg., 
1094 to 1104; 4’s, reg., 1142 to 1152; new 4’s, 134 to 135; 
5's, 1134 to 1143. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 114c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. RrE FLourn—$3.00 to $3.10 per 
barrel, as to quality. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74} to 744c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 464 to 463c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28%c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5§ to 5¥c.; good, 5} to 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 44 to 43c.; good, 4 to 4tc.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, 44 to 64c. 

Hocs.—8 to 83c. for best Western. 

FOREIGN—It is asserted that all the Powers have ac- 
cepted Li Hung Chang, and will probably accept Prince 
Ching as negotiators. Also that the Powers have agreed 
to insist that a central Government, satisfactory to the 
Powers, shall be established in China, and that full retri- 
bution shall be exacted for the attacks upon the legations. 

A special dispatch from Berlin says that Great Britain 
and Germany have agreed not to evacuate Pekin until 
full satisfaction for the recent outrages has been obtained. 

A despatch from London says: All the correspondents 
in China are sending terrible stories of the wholesale 
massacre of missionaries and native Christians. It is as- 
serted that between fifteen and twenty thousand con- 
verts were massacred in the northern provinces. Native 
reports are subjected to the most careful scrutiny, with 
the result that, although there may be some exaggeration, 
it is impossible to doubt that in the main they are correct. 

A despatch from Pekin of the 5th says: “ Proclamations 
dated in the Sixth Month from princes and the highest 
Government authorities, military and civil, have been 
found posted about, praising the Boxers and ordering the 
people to contribute to their support. One from the 
chief of police announced that the foreigners were being 
exterminated, and must be killed wherever discovered, 
and that rewards will be paid by him if they are cap- 
tured alive.” 

Another despatch says: “The allied generals had con- 
ferred how best to encourage the Chinese to return to 
work. It was agreed that looting should cease and that 
foraging parties should hereafter be accompanied by an 
officer, who should give receipts for all supplies taken.” 

Some fighting has taken place in several districts be- 
tween European troops and Chinese. 

In Manchuria, which became virtually a Russian province 
before the outbreak of the troubles in China, it is re- 
ported that there has been much fighting; many Russians 
have been killed, and 200 miles of Russian railway have 
been destroyed. 

The Boer delegates at the Hague have addressed an 
appeal to all nations for intervention in South Africa. 
They assert that the South African Republics have shown 
themselves to be worthy of liberty, and that they will 
continue to struggle to the last breath against Great 
Britain's attempt to annihilate their existence as a free 
people. The appeal concludes as follows: “ In the name 
of justice and humanity we appeal to all peoples to come 
to our aid in this supreme moment and save our country. 
We commit ourselves to God, trusting that our prayers 
will be heard.” 

The late President Kruger, with Reitz and the archives 
of the South African Republic, has crossed the Portuguese 
frontier, and arrived at Lorenzo Marquez, with the view 
of sailing for Europe at an early date. Kruger has for. 
mally resigned the position which he held as President of 
the South African Republic, thus severing his official con- 
nection with the Transvaal. 

The Government of the Netherlands offers the use of a 
warship to transport Kruger from Lorenzo Marquez to 
Europe. 

The plague is again increasing in India. Over 1,000 
deaths from the disease are reported to have occurred in 
India last week. 
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The number of Mohammedans in the world is about 
196,500,000. Of these 18,000,000 are under the rule of 
the Turkish Government, 23,000,000 are ruled by other 
Mussulman sovereigns 36,500,000 are subject to African 
princes, 20,000,000 live in China and 99,000,000 are 
under Christian rulers. Of these last, about 58,000,000 
are under British rule. 

New Brunswick possesses immense forests of hard 
woods, the principal woods being the beech, birch, maple, 
elm, ash and butternut, all suitable for making furniture. 
These great sources of wealth have been but little drawn 
upon, but now they are beginning to attract attention, 
and a large trade in these woods manufactured or par- 
tially manufactured may be expected. 

Experiments have been conducted at Honolulu with the 
extract of the Venezuelan shrub, Tua Tua, which is said 
to be a cure for leprosy. The experts report partially 
favorable results. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

Adolphus E. Harvey, Mo., $1, to No. 39, vol. 74; 
Rebecca E. Buzby, N. J ; E. H. Richie, N. J.; Guliel- 
ma Neill and Sarah T. Cope, O.; A. W. Leeds for J. 
Borton Hayes, N. J.; Richard Wistar, N. J., per Jo- 
stah Wister; Mary E. Ogden, Pa.; Albertus L. Hoyle, 
N. J.; Wm B. Hockett, agent, N. C., for Jesse D. 
Hockett, vol. 72; Robert fh. Hulme, Gtn.; Samuel 
Trimble, M. D., Pa.; Philena Y. Smedley and for 
Horace W Smedley, Pa.; D. Thompson Mitchell, Del.; 
Sarah B. DeCou, N. J.; John W. Hilyard, N. J.; Rob- 
ert H. Smith, O. 


say” Remittances received after Third-doy noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED.—Situation as companion or helper to an 
elderly woman, by a young woman Friend, a graduate of 
Westtown. Address “C” at this office. 


WANTED.—Opportunity to teach young children in 
primary studies, by a young woman Friend, a graduate 
of kindergarten training school. 

Address “M” at this office. 


A YOUNG woman Friend of experience wishes a situa- 
tion as companion to an elderly lady. 
Address, 8. C. G., 
Care B. Cope. Kennett Square, Pa. 


In Haverford College grounds the undersigned furnish 
a home and tutoring for eight boys. They attend the 
Haverford College Grammar School, opening Ninth Month 
26, 1900. Special attention to preparation of daily les- 
sons. Two vacancies. At home after Ninth Month 19, 
1900. Apply to 
Henry N. Hoxie, A. M., 
Ama B. Hoxie. 
Haverford P. O. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—F or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 








Diep, at the residence of their son-in-law, Elnathan 
Heald, near Coal Creek, Keokuk County, Iowa, on the 
eighteenth of Sixth Month, 1900, Lyp1a B. Hoes, wife of 
John Hoge, in the seventy-eighth year of her age; a 
valued member and elder of Coal Creek Monthly and 
Particular Meeting of Friends, Iowa. She had long been 
a regular attender of all our religious meetings, both for 
worship and Discipline, until deprived thereof by declining 
health, which took place several months previous to her 
close. During this time she felt a lively interest in the 
welfare of her beloved Society, of which she had been a 
life-long member. Although her strength was evidently . 
giving way, the close was more sudden than many of her 
friends expected. Yet we have a comfortable trust that 
through redeeming love and mercy she has been per- 
mitted to enter the pearl gate where anything unclean can 
never enter. 

——, on ninth of Eighth Month, 1900, SamueL HULME, 
Jr., aged forty-two years,son of Rachel S. and the late 
Samuel Hulme; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends for the Northern District. 





